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parliament, much of the country is back in the control of Taliban or former 
Mujahideen “warlords”; even some in government have sought to retain puritanical 
policies towards music and women. 

Neither film attempts to survey the immense richness and variety of traditional 
Afghan music, but this is not their aim. They have too strong a story to tell, and it 
is probably as well that they were (presumably) restricted to filming in Kabul. 
The music of the capital, as Baily and others have shown in the past, is of prime 
importance, not least because here, particularly in the context of both national 
radio and TV and academic institutions, a national music — and all that implies for 
the formation of Afghan nationality — has been and looks like continuing to be 
fostered. 

But this reviewer at least would like to know what happened to the folkmusic 
traditions of the provinces and the minorities, documented by a number of scholars 
and their recordings from the 1960s and 1970s. Did they survive the Taliban? Did 
they even survive beyond the 1970s, when they were already under threat from the 
radios and cassette players that were increasingly found around the country in cafes 
and private houses, and local traditional music-making appeared to be losing ground 
in both contexts? 

Together, in the order reviewed here, these two DVDs can be strongly 
recommended as the basis for an introduction to the music of Afghanistan. 


RICHARD TAPPER 
SOAS, University of London 
rt3@soas.ac.uk 


Recent Recordings from Central Asia 


The region of Central Asia is well served by ethnographic recordings, and 
contributors to the issue have led the way in this work. The following round-up is 
by no means exhaustive, but introduces a few highlights among recent recordings 
from the region released on major labels in Europe and the US. 


Central Asia: Classical Traditions 
Ocora/Radio France, C 560035-36, 1993 


Although Ocora has been less active in the region in recent years, mention should be 
made of a few of its earlier excellent releases. The double CD Central Asia: Classical 
Traditions features artists based in Uzbekistan. Released not long after the establish- 
ment of the independent states, this CD set the standard for recordings to come, and 
introduced several of the musicians who have since come to represent Central Asian 
traditions to the West, notably Monajat Yulchieva and Turgun Alimatov. 
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Maqam Nava: Jurabeg Nabiev and the Dorrdane Ensemble 
Ocora/Radio France, C 560102, 1997 


The 1997 recording of pieces from Magdm Navd of the Bukharan Shashmaqam 
repertoire is a highly erudite endeavour, a rare attempt to draw out the essence of one 
maqdm on a single disc while preserving the logic of its modal and rhythmic 
progressions. The maqdm is performed in a style which emphasizes the interplay of a 
superb soloist (Jurabeg Nabiev) with a small ensemble. This music is not easily 
accessible but bears repeated listening. Nabiev and his sons performed at the 
Smithsonian Silk Road Festival in Washington DC in 2002 (an example of Jean 
During putting into practice the exhortations he makes in this volume), where their 
artistry was immediately apparent. During’s liner notes make a very useful 
introduction to the structure of the Shashmaqdm. 


Music of the Uighurs: Traditions of Ili and Kashgar 
Inedit/Maison des Cultures du Monde, W260113, 2003 


Inedit has released several excellent recordings from the region over the last few years. 
Music of the Uighurs: Traditions of Ili and Kashgar makes an interesting addition to 
the available catalogue. The CD features a group of rather elderly Uyghur musicians 
performing excerpts from the Twelve Muqam and two regional folk song traditions. 
The group is not based in the homeland of Xinjiang/East Turkestan in north-west 
China, but is part of the Uyghur diaspora in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, and as such 
their music is of great comparative interest. Performed with great charm and energy, 
these recordings perfectly capture the style prevalent in Xinjiang during the 1950s, the 
time when these musicians fled to the Soviet Union to escape rising extremism in 
the People’s Republic of China. This is, if you like, the Buena Vista Social Club of the 
Uyghurs though, sadly, without its commercial potential. 

Recorded in concert in Paris during a tour in 2002, this French production in fact 
mirrors a CD produced in London in 2000, performed by another group of elderly 
Uyghur musicians originating from the Ili valley, whose performance style and 
repertoire are very similar. Even more coincidentally, the leaders of both groups 
(Abdulaziz Hashimov in Paris and Husanjan Jami in London) were both prominent 
figures in the canonization of the Twelve Muqam in the separate projects undertaken 
in Tashkent and Uriimchi respectively. There is a striking stylistic contrast between 
the recordings which arose out of their canonization projects, which feature large 
ensembles and choirs, and these CDs produced in collaboration with European 
ethnomusicologists. The liner notes by Jean During, which claim that the Uyghurs 
have enjoyed nationhood since the 5th century and suggest that they were a civilizing 
influence on the Chinese, will delight Uyghur readers. 
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The Kobyz: The Ancient Viol of the Shamans 
Inedit/Maison des Cultures du Monde, W260115, 2003 


The kobyz, which was indeed once the ritual instrument of the Kazakh bakshy (or 
shaman), in the hands of professionals from Almaty today is an extraordinary 
virtuosic instrument whose rich overtones and range of techniques permit effects 
which are both modernistic and magical. The informative liner notes accompanying 
this release make clear the continuity that underlies the transformations of this 
instrument: as shamanizing was suppressed by the Russians in the late 19th century, 
Kazakh musicians were already transcribing and adapting the repertoire inspired by 
Russian models of ethnography and musicology. An alternative violin-style kobyz 
was invented in the 1930s, which was, and still is, employed in the Kazakh folk 
orchestras, but the instrument featured in these recordings is more faithful to the 
original. The liner notes also highlight shamanic resonances within the contemporary 
tradition. Smagul Umbetaev, who is featured on this CD and a leading figure in the 
transmission of the repertoire, claims to have received his vocation for the instrument 
in a shamanic-style dream, and to have used the kobyz for divination. The recordings 
include simple folk songs accompanied by the kobyz, but more interesting is the solo 
repertoire based on adaptations of the bakshy melodies, including the well-known 
impressionistic “Aqqu’” (White Swan) and “Shynyrau” which evokes a fight between a 
bird and a snake. Another recent CD release in this genre should also be mentioned: 
featuring the superb young woman performer Raushan Orazbaeva, it demonstrates 
how this repertoire is being taken further by the new generation. 


The Rough Guide to the Music of Central Asia 
World Music Network, RGNET 1129 CD, 2005 


This recent release, compiled by Simon Broughton, is a good introduction to the 
region, with a pleasing mixture of tradition and modernity, and a selection of sounds 
which should appeal to uninitiated ears without alienating the experts. 

There are many considerations to be taken into account when producing a Rough 
Guide: one is to include artists whose recordings are readily available in the West, 
hence the inevitable appearance of Uzbek starlet Sevara Nazarkhan and the Turkmen 
group Ashkabad, both previously recorded on Real World. Another more interesting 
consideration is to demonstrate how popular artists are drawing on local traditions in 
their new creations. Here Sevara Nazarkhan sings a version of the tanovar performed 
by the great artist Turgun Alimatov. A superb falak from Tajikistan’s most famous 
singer Davlatmand Kholov is juxtaposed to a brilliant Tajik rap by DJ Shaitan (Devil) 
and co. (licensed from Federico Spinetti). How this group from war-torn and 
impoverished Tajikstan manage to come up with this inspired mixture of the latest 
London club sounds with the authentic sounds of mountain Badakhshan, I do not 
know. They are much cooler than Sevara, but as yet unknown in the West. 
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The Kazakh National Ensemble of the Presidential Orchestra has possibly been 
included as a musical joke. This is tightly orchestrated ensemble playing on the Soviet 
model; charming, hugely virtuosic, it is still thriving and certainly has its place in the 
Central Asian soundscape, but it is remarkable how totally inimical to Western ears it 
is. | welcome the inclusion of the great popular singer Shirali, although the choice of 
song, the heavily nationalistic “My Uzbek’, perhaps rings oddly. Nonetheless the song 
is iconic in Uzbekistan (as Razia Sultanova’s introduction suggests), and illustrative of 
the themes under discussion in this issue. The performance of nationalistic songs is a 
tool employed by the regime to support its own rule; these highly effective songs 
continue to resonate powerfully with their Uzbek audience, despite such use. 

One major omission in the compilation is Islam, made perhaps more strange by 
the emphasis in the sleeve notes on the post-September 11 political situation. 
Religion may not be much in evidence in the Russified capital cities of Almaty and 
Tashkent, but it permeates life in the region, just as it permeates the music. There are 
plenty of recordings available in the West which would have brought out the religious 
side of music — some of the more serious songs from Monajat Yulchieva’s repertoire 
for example. Also disappointing is the absence of Uyghur recordings, a people who 
surely deserve to be considered culturally as part of Central Asia. The sleeve notes are 
on the whole well-informed and accessible, but there is a rather over-stated insistence 
on the ‘shamanic’ aspects of the music. In fact the bagshy (bards), for all their 
shamanic roots, consider themselves Muslims. Soviet scholars, for obvious reasons, 
preferred to emphasize the shamanism and de-emphasize Islam. There are many 
reasons to resist the perpetuation of these attitudes today. 
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